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In addition to the many areas of personality research to which 
it has already been applied sucoessfolly, Rotter's social learning 
theory also can prove helpful to the study of human interactional 
processes such as psychotherapy. *^ile we do not question the 
ootential value of new explanations and methods of investigating 
interoersonal processes an already established theory with a fund 
of empirical data that can be applied effectively to the study of 
these processes, haa numerous research advantages. Among '"these 
ad^ntages are developed methodologies and data supporti^d concepts* 

'Hthin Rotter* 8 theory, emission of a given behavior is seen 
as a function of expectancies regarding particular outcomes of the 
behavior and of the varying reinforcement values of these outcomes. 
The first of two major types of expectancies, specific expectancies , 
.develop out of actual specific acperiences with particular situa- 
tions while the second type, generalized expectancies, originate 
from the generalization of specific expectancies to a broader class 
of similar situations. Generalised expectations tend to offset 
behavior in novel or ambiguous situations. 

— The thrust of our social learning theory approach to inter- 
personal relationships is threefold. Vie propose first that inter- 
personal styles, the basic behavioral units in the study of inter- 
personal processes, t^a.y be reconceptualized as generalized expec- 
tancies. Secondly, we believe that the interpersonal relationship 
process may be seen as a four-phase sequence of interpersonal 
negotiations characterized by an everchanglng interaction of 
generalized and specific expectancies. And thirdly, we suggest 
that greater theoretical and empirical emphasis must be platied upon 
situational-contextual aspects of interpersonal styles and human 
interactions • 

TThile Ttotter rarely uses the \^rd relationship In his descrip- 
tions of human behavior, we suggest that he presents a viable 
theoretical framework for Investigating the development of and 
maintenance of relationships. Using Rotter's perspective, we con- 
»ptualize relationships as the Interplay bet^^een generalized and 
scific. expectancies. These generalized and specific expectancies 
some more or less important In determining behavior as a function 
^f the stage of relationship. As shown in Figure 1, we conceptualize 

Insert Figure 1 here 




Relationships as a process consisting of at least four major 
choice , beginning, deepening and ter mination . In the Choice phase , 
-ipeople decide whethttr^ 'enter a relefienslilp with another. Using 
finformation from observed characteristics and past experiences they 
I come to a decision as to whether to pursue the relationship. If 
/people decide to pursue the relationship, then they enter the Degin- 
I ning phase . Successful progression through this i^se probably is 
depenaent on the effectiveness of the opening or favorite inter- 



iepenaent on the effectiveness of the opening 
personal styles of the participants. Should the interpersonal styles 



ahta ^^T^c^^k. In this P— p^niiw ph a« a relatloimhips \m bylicire 
§ mm »«t of interpersonal requirenenta aevelops. Bec«use*the inter- 
nii^dM «till astlwr en inc r eeei iig ewft^tt ^ ^emmh^a^mtiMmmM^, 
flexibility of interpersonal styles becortes important here. For 
mmple, while a person's favored interpersonal style nay be effective 
in beginning relationships, the person has to be able to use other 
styles depending on the situation to maintain the deepening process, 
tfhile deepening can be the longest phase. of a relationships, all 
dyads eventually terraijiate. Some end because of separation, some 
because of personal conflict others because one of the participants 
dies. In each of these cases the individual must be able effectively 
to disengage from the relationship and move on to form other positive 
relationships. However, many people have a roost difficult time ending 
relationships in such a way as to create the possibilities of future 
grov/th. * , 
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In Figure 2, the four phase interpersonal process described 
previously has been translated into social learning theory terms. 
At each inter-phase transition, we propose that generalized expec- 
tancies act as major determinents Of behavior. Notice further, that 
as specific experience is gathered by the interactants , we suggest 
specific expectancies become more important determinants of behavior. 
This conceptualization is based on a basic social learning theroy 
assumption (Rotter, 1975) that on entering new or novel situations 
people will base their behavior primarily on generalized expectancies. 
However, as time goes on and people obtain specific information 
about hoif they will do in a particular situation, the importance of 
generalized expectancies gives way to those specific expectancies 
based on experience in that situation. You will notice that in the 
conceptualization in Figure 2 interpersonatl styles are equated with 
generalized expectancies. The equation would lead to the prediction 
that the use of a "favorite' opening and general interpersonal style 
like a generalized expectancy would be apparent very early in rela- 
tionship stages but as specific experiences in interacting and com- 
^ municAting are amassed, individuals should shovr the potential, at 
least, to vary their interpersonal styles of behavior. 

In the studies to be reported v^e have sought to gather infor- 
mation bearing on the validity of the social learning reinterpre- 
tation of interpersonal processes. Two studies will be described, 

class of investigations dictated by social 
^ learning theory assumptions. The first aesusii^ion is that inter- 
personal styles may be seen as generalized expectancies. The 
^^^^^^^^^ M expectancy that we chose to exasiine was 16cus of control. 

As defined by Rotter (1966) locus of control reflects the degree to 
ifhich people believe they have control as' reinforcement contingencies. 

-jl^Q^lQ believe that rein fo rc e me n tg are beyond their control ere 

termed externals. In a number of previous studies (see Lef court, 
1976; Phares, 1976), persons with an external locus of control style 
have been found to be more iMladj^usted and more anxii)us than those 
with internal locus of control. The study (Thibodeau, 1979) to be 
described dealt with whether there were some Interactional charac- 
^ teristics of externals which might explain in part their greater 
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dmqt99 to •xtemild «ay aiooac, in a nali^ptiv« and often aoXf- 

i^Ofttiag ifi^y^^tliasa with «&on to b^gin xalatUm^Ops. in thia 



tftttdy focttastna on tha ^oica phaao of our tio^el, It wia 

2&md that aignif icantly more f raqiMntly tSian intamalat externals 
dboee to be attracted to poopU ^rnted anticqatple aentary ^ithin 
Caroon*6 framework, while internao fcanaad to «iooae c^lwntary 
others. Coiaplementarity in a dyad suggests that the interaccors are 
likely, to bo secure and coopatible with one another, while the ' 
opposite is true in an anticomplementary dyad. By choosing anticomp- 
lementary others, the external subjects appear to have been hampering 
their interpersonal relationships from the very start. 

mile not a priaary focus of this study, it was also noted that 
external subjects tended to mispercoive their own interpersonal 
styles. Externals tended to see themselves and act as if they were 
emitting interpersonal styles which actually were complementary to 
those persons to whom they wore attracted. In fact, however, a 
nun^er of external subjects were c«tinunicating one style verbally and 
a second style nonverbally, T^hile the verbal style was in fact 
coitff>lementary to that of the chosen other and should have resulted in 
a comfortable relationship, the nonverbal style was anticomplc,mentary . 
The external subjects were communicating in an incongruont fashion. 
Kiesler, Anchins and Bernstein (in press) have reviewed the litera- 
ture on incongruent and congruent communication patterns and nave 
concluded that disordered behavior is the result of incongruont com- 
munication. The above data on externals seem to corroborate j^ww/fi 
Kiesler* s notions regarding the relationship between incongruence and 
maladjustment. However, as social theorists we tenfl to bo wary of 
such context-free or context- independent conclusions. 

Our wary attitude results in a second social learning theory 
based on assumption. It is assumed that the^ynamic interplay among 
generalized expectancies and specific expectancies within the four 
phase model of relationships must be viewed in the context of a sit- 
uation and not in a vacuum. Carson (1969) acknowledges^ the iitportartoe 
of situational effects upon interpersonal style in his description of 
the perennial clovm who cannot joke at his mother's funeral. How- 
ever, other theorists do not seem to address themselves sufficiently 
to this specific issue of context. ITe contend that the situation 
significantly determines the appropriateness of such interpersonal 
phenomena as congruence and inconcfruence for examr>le and that tne 
accntextual conclusions drawn by Kiesler et al. and in fact supported 
by Ml* of our own data may be premature. gAa presented in FJ^re 3 



and consistent with social learning theory en^diasis upon aitt^ionai 
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variables, we propose that an analysis ^f interpersonal Interactions 
will shoi; that there are four categories of congruence/incongruence 
situational patterns. In all cases we will be taking the simplest 
easf «f interaction^ Uie dyad. 

The first of these interaction patterns, adaptive congruence, is 
toraifiwl by open honest oowmunicatlon occurring in cxoso intimate 
iBterpers<mal relationships; this is in contrast to a second pat^ft# 




truly i^r~iWi 



occur 8 wlMu iadividuuXs do not say t4iat they 
Ly cool lit a ^^aailon tha.t warraata auch ganulna oonminlcatlon* 
mxmi^im, wi^tmiS^itiim t a et ^xu enbrn occura iHma « wtie talla ter 
huaband'aha lovoa him whan aha does not. The final category, 
adaptive in con gr uen ce > <the pattern apparently minimised by Klaaler, 
at al.), occurs in situation where telling the truth would faie social- 
ly and interporaonally inappropriate. Examples of ada^ptive incongru- 
ence may be found in rules of social etiquette, such as the teething 
of a young aiild not to tell people they're ugly. Zndeed, adaptive 
incongruence may be a most prevalent pattern of day to day inter- 
personal interaction and because of that incongruence must be viewed 
as aaaociated with maladjustment only sometimes. Failure to learn 
vhen and %^erG, and with whom to be congruent and /ncoa^uent may have 
much to do with the developsMnt of malajuistment in children and 
adults. 

In a study (Ladd, Nowicki, & Duke, 1979) relevant to the theo- 
retical points made above two aspects of the interpersonal situation 
vera varied i 1) the importance of the circumstance surrounding the 
interaction and 2) the depth of the relationahip between the inter- 
actors. The high and low importance and high and low level of rela- 
tionships result in the 2 X 2 table in the Figure 4. Sixty female 
college students wejre asked to respond to a Triandis (1975) type 
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questionnaire in which they were asked to irfdicate their probable 
CDU^e of action in a variety of social, familial and educational 
situations. All subjects were exposed - to all combinations of situ- 
ation importance and closeness of relationship. Tlesponscs which 
if^dicated that subjects would communicate "true" feelings to their 
dyad partner were scored as congruent; those in which, there was disa- 
greement be^^een feelings and verbal message were scored as incongru- 
ent. ,$he higher the score the more congruent the communication pat- 
terriT' As seen in Figure 4, congruence varied ♦/ith the importance of 
the situation and the importance of the relationship. More congruent 
responses wereTssociated with those instances in which the conse- 
quences and relationships were important. It is in such situations, 
that incongruent responses would represent a deviation from the norm 
and probably be associated with disordered functioning. However, at 
the other end of the spectrum, low importance, low relationship level 
-eituations, incongruent responses are more the rule than tiie exception 
«id it is here tha^ coneju^t responses would more likely be associ- 
ated with deviant behavior. 

The results o*f the study just described suggest that we cannot 
conceptualize congruence of messages outside\of their context ^nd 

"-that congruence should not -be eeen as n e o e sear ily the sine wa ^aou^ 
of normality. Certainly in some very irdportant situations it is; but 
in othea it stay not be. Seemingly then cuiturally effective function- 
ing may not always involve being ccmgruent, but rather hailing the 
ability to be both eohgruent and incongruent. in oommunicating wi^ 
others and knowing when which type of comraunioAting is appropriate in. 

„ ^^^^^ situation. 
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tancies and upon other baaic tenet^a of Rotter ' s «ocXairi^«arning 
theory, v»e have presented a new conceptualization of interpersonal 
relationshipe, . tf^ believe tliat «as new «(i«pt«ai«ation ie^^ 
of consideration because it weaves . interp^sonal relationships into 
the fabric of social learning theory with its already entablis^ 
ho^Y of literature and methodology. We have presented two studies 
based upon our recohceptualization of relationships within a four- 
phase social learning theory model. The results of these ^tudies 
and several others completed in our laboratory encourage us tQ 
explore further the implications of social learning theory for the 
study of personality, human interaction, and psychotherapy. 
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r- 4,* T^f^o Factor Schema for Comparison of Situational 

luvoortance anrl Level of Interpersonal Relationship 
in Determining the Lev^l of Congruent nehaviors 

Situational Importaxvce - Factor A 
Low • High 



Level 'Of ' 
nelationshio 
Factor B 



High 



Situation 4 
i ean « 97.82 



S ituation 3 
( an " 120.55 



Situation 2 
:!ean « 136.75 



Situation 1 
•tflan « 143.30 
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■^.iiis ocheriatizatior A/as used: in an attenpt to 
ieteiwine tl» relative el'inificaaaa of aituftlonal 
Importance Ana level of i»terpersotoal relatioitehin 
in deterpini'no the level of congruent behavior)B. 



